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PREFACE 



The following pages present substantially 
my Doctorate Thesis submitted in 1924, and 
embody the results of my long-continued efforts 
to bring together in a concise form the specula- 
tions of the Hindu grammarians determining 
the scope, the function, the definitions of 
grammatical concepts and the value of grammar 
as a distinct branch of Sanskrit learning. The 
systematic study of the purely philosophical 
aspect of Sanskrit grammar as attempted in 
this book is, I believe, a long-felt want. The 
idea of preparing a comprehensive account of 
these speculations, based on different treatises on 
grammar, specially on the Mahabl»a$ja and the 
Vakyapadlya, was first suggested to me by the 
late Lamented Sir Asutcsh Mookerjee, and 1 
can well imagine how pleased he would 
have been had he been alive to-day to see 
in print the work inspired by him. It may be 
stated here that I have endeavoured to tho best 
of my powers to represent the grammatical 
speculations of the Hindus in their true signi- 
ficance without unnecessarily amplifying them. 
I hope that the speculations contained in 
this book will serve to show that grammar in 
Sanskrit literature was not a mere by-product of 
scholarship ; on the contrary, it was elevated 
to the dignity of Smrli and Xptma and 
considered a system by itself broadband on 
philosophical principles. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

CHAPTER I 

Introductory 

Krnlutinn of Siaitfit Grunmir— Grammtieil spra'ilationi — AnciiDt 
ffTnmraariina— Title*, Vyuii, Vijipjiyaaa, Pi^ici, etc. 

The history of the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar affords a difficult field of study. Ic 
is not possible to say anything definitely either 
about tbe period when speculations of a gram* 
matical nature had really eomo into existence, 
or about the ancient teacher who might be 
credited with having for the first time assimi- 
lated the principle of a regular system of 
grammar An attempt is, however, made here 
to discuss some of the most plausible views on 
the evolution of Sanskrit Grammar. 

Sanskrit Language, though no longer a 
spokou tongue, has got such a vast stock of 
words, and contributed so largely to the real 
knowledge of the intellectual world by its 
monumental productions, that it can defy any 
language ever known to the philological world. 
The refinement of thought, the melody of 
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intonation and the unsurpassably high order of 
spiritual and religious speculations that broathe 
through this “Divine tongue,” reveal to us 
not only the intellectual capacity of the Indo- 
Arvans who made wonderful progress in civili- 
zation, but also serve to show the extent of per- 
fection to which the Indian mind had developed 
in those primitivo days. Let us begin with the 
first intellectual unfolding of the Indian mind — 
the Vedas, which are regarded either as a symbol 
of eternity, or as revelations of eternal truth 
finding audible expression through the utterances 
of ancient seers. The Vedas never represent, as 
some Western scholars have opined, a huge col- 
lection of “ pastoral songs." But what is true is 
that they are a sublime embodiment of wisdom. 
It may be stated without hesitation that the 
four Vedas with all their subsidiary literature are 
in reality an encyclopedia of human knowledge. 
Through centuries they continued to bo 
the sacred storehouse of knowledge, and their 
authority, in matters both religious and secular, 
was so great with the ancient Hindus that 
any idea running counter to the Vedic injunc- 
tions was liable to be rejected. In the creative 
period of the Vedic literature wo find, among 
other things of purely sacrificial and religious 
interest, the brilliant dawns of many speculations 
which were popularised and co-ordinated 
into a coherent system of thought by later 
thinkers. It can consequently be maintained 
that the Vedie literature, revealing as 
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it does, in a crude form, the intellectual 
horizon of our ancient forefathers, provided 
ample room for the subsequent development 
of different branches of scieuce aud art. There 
was a time iu ancient India when by ‘learning 1 
people used to understand ooly the Vedic learn- 
ing ( * * ),* and a man's education was 

not complete until he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas. The time has much 
changed since then and the ordinance of Manu 1 
is but little honoured in these days. 

The reason why we have dilated upon 
the originality and authoritativeuess of the 
Vedas and their influence on the history of 
Indian thought is that the origin of Grammar 
is organically and most intimately connected 
with the study of the Vedas The six Ved Aligns, 
as is woll-known, mainly owe their origin to a 
vigorous attempt at facilitating the Vedic 
studies, and, among these, Grammar seems to 
have been the most important subsidiary. That 
an earnest student of the Vedas oan hardly 
ignore the studies of these Vedaugas (Grammar, 
Phonetics, Etymology, etc.) is made sufficiently 
clear by the Sruti J which emphatically declares 

1 t f«f ifissoi tfh W W1 V I natqt 

fiwi wwt ftai’ sririfivfafn t 

<JTT 53T i 

Mo^aka Cp&otfliad. 

* «s*>Ttw f«3t WPl I n IRSTO ai^«frT 

n 

Uioq Suflhiti. a. 

* ftwu.'ii v4: WTi TSTS^f T W I 
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that the unconditional duty on the part of a 
Brahmin is to make a thorough study of the 
Vedas along with these popular * Ajigas . 1 The 
injunction “ ^nwiqtS^qsir: ” does not only insist 
upon a regular study of tho Vedas, but presup- 
poses a knowledge of grammar sufficient for 
the understanding of the Vedic tests. Pataujali 
refers to the ancient custom 1 when Brahmin 
students, as a rule, used to take up grammar 
first for their study, as on indispensable 
step towards the study of the Vedas. 
Grammar was, therefore, studied not only for its 
own sake in ancient India, but as a helping 
guide for penetrating into the structure of the 
Vedic texts. While enumerating the motives 
that are practically served by the study of 
grammar, Pataujali has first mentioned "Pre- 
servation of the Vedas ” as the primary reason 
why the science of grammar should be studied 
with particular attention. How useful and 
indispensable the study of grammar is, so far 
as the understanding of the Vedic texts is 
concerned, is best shown by such descriptive 
epithets of grammar as “ : “ <5*?i 

aiT^Tnj ” 8 etc. 

When we enquire into the origin of Sanskrit 
Grammar from a historical standpoint, we find 

Swsra wi'ror'sT^R^HTw* Iw^r: mi •ro&nw i Maiubbajyu, 
Vol. I. p* fi- 

1 Cb4n<Jo«y* 0p4iuw*i, 7. 1. 

* fliiH, 42. 
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that there were three prominent causes in 
operation which brought the speculations on 
grammar into existence. First, certain princi- 
ples of spontaneous growth, followed con- 
sciously or unconsciously in the utterance of 
significant sentence, provided the very basis of 
grammatical generalisation In combining one 
word with another so as to make a significant 
unit of speech, people undoubtedly made use 
of certaiu laws or order regulating the mode of 
their verbal expression. Tbo question of priority 
of language to grammar is too well known to 
require any explanation. The way in which 
men learn almost instinctively their mother 
tongue without having any knowledge of 
grammar is an evidence of how we become 
familiar with the vocabularies as well ns with the 
method of constructing sentences before we 
actually come in touch with grammar as such. 
Long before any regular system of grammar was 
written and studied, people with whom Sanskrit 
was a spoken tongue could, for oxample, use 
such a verbal form as ' wsfa,’ without having 
any idea of the grammatical operations whereby 
the root ‘ might be changed to ‘ wt ’ and ‘ : 

in obedience to the technical process of ‘ gu®a ’ 1 
and ‘ sandhi.’ Similarly, forms like 1 *^5% * and 
‘irnifn’ had obtained currency in a certain gram- 
marless period when the grammatical conception 
of * aafcr ' and * irag 5 were unknown, and when 



• pan. yn, 
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the conjugational difference of the root from 
‘sr*; 1 coald not be explained as peculiarities of 
two well-marked classes of roots, namely, * ajrfe ’ 
and * ’ The rule * tr* : 4Wfc’ presuppo- 

ses a phonological principle according to which 
two ' n ' or f ’ sounds haring close proximity 
in their utterance usually and invariably show 
the natural tendency of being amalgamated into 
one lengthened sound. To such principles 
underlying the physical structure of language 
may be ascribed the rudiments of grammatical 
speculations. The fundamental basis of gram* 
mar is not purely artificial but appears to bo 
more or less natural. A careful study of the 
Faribh.iaas (generalisations of grummar) and 
of the rules of euphonic combinations makes it 
abundantly clour that the principles of grammar 
have close affinity with popular axioms and 
laws of nature. The extent to which grammar 
is related to popular usage is lest shown by 
Patanjali in his elaborate exposition of tho rules 
of grammar. 1 The method in which Patanjali 1 
has analysed words or, more properly, a group 
of similar words, in order to distinguish the 
stems and formative elements of words, is an 
indication that grammar has a scientific stamp 
so far as its basic principles are concerned. The 
science of grammar does not, however, attempt 

• vnrmfa, =nfv 

i fir nfV ? •rt'ilWlra |— Mshfcbbifyt, y«j. i, p. us. 

• fa* ST^tP5frlt«r«Pi l-MaluU>tl?7», |»| d. p. 213. 
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to coin new words and expressions for use, but 
takes them in the very forms in which they are 
popularly used. 

Secondly, the most important factor in the 
evolution of grammar, as a scientific and indis- 
pensable branch of study, was the necessity, 
more religious than academic, of devising some 
practical means ensuring a successful study of 
the Vedas ; and the result was the evolution of 
grammar. By Sabdanu&sana or governance of 
words, the author of the Mahabhasya has, as 
Kaiyata maintains, in clear terms expressed the 
immediate or supreme und of grammar as such, 
and by the expression 

he has shown the indirect purposes that are 
usually served by grammar or Sabdanusasana, 
as he calls it. “ Preservation of the Vedic 
text” 1 scorns to have been the sole purpose that 
made the study of grammar so useful and indis- 
pensable at the same time. It is, however, 
difficult to say definitely when such a necessity 
was actually felt for the study of grammar. It 
is in all probability in the transitional period * 
between the poetical aotivity of the oldest 
Samhit&s, and the prosaic exegesis of the 
Brahman as with greater tendency towards class- 
ical forms, that we may try to find out the 
crude beginning of grammatical speculations. 
The trend of human thought does not always 



* vwre ifwuraa M»b&bhMr*. P' l 

3 Sjitena of 3kt. Gr*om:*r.. BeJvilkur, pp. 2-3. 
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flow along the same level, but it changes its 
course as time rolls on. The palmy days of 
beautiful poetry that witnessed the appearance 
of the SaihhitM wore followed by a period of 
intellectual decadence, if we are allowed to say 
so. To be more clear, the period of outstanding 
originality was followed by one of interpretation 
and elaboration. Tho ancient seers or R$is 
are said to have been born with such a spiritual 
vision as to possess all knowledge intuitively, and 
it was possibly through their medium that tho 
sacred hymns came to light. The etymological 
meaning of the term “ ’stifa ” 1 corroborates this 
view. Next to those Rsia came a comparatively 
inferior class of seers, better known as “ Srutarsi” 
who were uot gifted with intuitive knowledge 
from their very birth, but rose to the eminence 
of 'seer-ship* by receiving instructions on the 
Vedas from their teachers. These sages,* out 
of compassion for the people of future genera- 
tions, on account of their shorter span of existence 
and intellectual dwarflahness, are said to have 
composed the Vedafigas with the avowed inten- 
tion of making the Vedic study less arduous. 
There is reason to believe that the exact 
meaning of the oldest hymns had already begun 
to be forgotten in the second stage spoken of 
above ; and it was undoubtedly to preserve the 



* SimkUi. 

* ftwwnSfa v* ^ Nimn*. p. 143 

(Boic. «a.) 
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SamUit'i tests intact and to save them from 
misinterpretation that particular attention was 
directed towards grammar and the Nirukta. 
Yaska 1 frankly admits that the study of the 
Nirukta derives its importance from tho fact 
that the meaning of the Vedic texts are not 
otherwise comprehensible. As a matter of 
fact, the Yedic hymns had ceased to be 
intelligible to a great extent even at so early 
a period, and, what is still moro surprising, 
some teachers of respectable antiquity oven 
pronounced in clear terras their verdict 
about the meaninglossness of the hymns. An 
ancient teacher like Yftska has recorded tho 
contention of Kautsa 1 against the Vedas. 
The hymns, ho contends, are meaningless and 
as such not worthy of commanding respect. 
When an acknowledged teacher of such 
remote antiquity could have assailed the 
trust worthiness of the Vedas on grounds, hardly 
justifiable, it is not at all surprising that later 
teachers belonging to the atheist school of 
Sugata and Carvaka would come forward to 
demolish the glorious edifice of the Vedas. In 
the face of such undignified attack threatening 
to undermine the very basis of religion, the 
Mlmiimsakas were confronted with a problem 
of great seriousness; they consequently tried 

1 * (Wrt— Nirukti, p. 116. 

* vfe «<BWBiwrwn(0«' jnrfrfn f* wn;— Kinau, 

p. 110. 
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their level beat to sot aside all antagonistic views 
regarding the eternalitr and the trustworthiness 
of the Vedas. Both Nairvkta, » and V aiyakaranas 
seriously engaged themselves in the arduous 
task of preserving the Vedic texts intact by 
advocating the eternality of 3aMa, on the one 
hand, and by analysing the entire structure of 
the Vedic words, on the other. The etymologists 
sought to bring out the meaning by suggesting 
derivation of words, while the grammarians 
took upon themselves the task of supporting the 
Vedic forms by an analytical process ; and these 
methods, supplementing each other, proved to be 
of much importance in preserving the sacred 
texts in their pristine glory. Patafijali seems 
to have been conscious of this paramount 
function of grammar, as is clear from his state- 
ment * TOV* un^tTurir/ In the estima- 

tion of Pataiijali grammar is pre-eminently the 
greatest of all Vei langas\ its greatness is 
obviously due to the fact that grammar is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the Vedic hymns. 
The epithet “ \edHndm Vedam” as applied 
to grammar by the seers of the Upanigads, 
is really suggestive of the importance and dig- 
nity iu which Vyikarana was held in those days. 

In the third place, the growing popularity of 
different forms of Pr&kjta served almost like an 
incentive to the rise of so many systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit. Sanskrit, even when it was 
a spoken tongue, had been confined to the area 
of the cultured community. The 3iffaa or the 
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Sanskrit-speaking people had, however, to come 
frequently in touch with the untutored masses, 
and this was calculated to destroy the purity of 
the “ Dirine tongue ” to a certain extent. As 
a result of this intercourse, many Pr&krta forms 
crept into Sanskrit ami became almost natura- 
lised in course of time. That Sanskrit had 
suffered mutilation and distortion of forms at the 
hands of those who failed to pronounce the correct 
Sanskrit words, either on account of wrong 
imitation or their natural inaptitude, is testified 
by the so-called Apubhrarfiias which 
represent Sanskrit only in a distorted form. 
Tho space at our disposal will not, 
however, permit us to discuss the much 
vexed question as to whether Pr&kj-ta- 
Apabhraiji&an are directly descended from 
Sanskrit under circumstances stated above, or 
originated from an altogether different source. We 
only repeat what we have pointed out elsewhere 
that the Hindu grammarians, because of 
their unbounded regard for Sanskrit as the 
most original of all tongues, or for the striking 
similarity of the so-called mBU forms of 
Pr&krta with Sanskrit, held Pr&krta to be an 
off-shoot of Sanskrit. To look upon both 
Sanskrit and Pr&krta as two sister tongues, 
descended from a common source, is a 
view that is little favoured by the Hindu 
grammarians. As the number of Sanskrit- 
speaking people gradually diminished, and 
Pr&krta dialects, on the other hand, began to 
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obtain greater popularity till they spread all 
over the country, the orthodox Hindu teachers 
were almost compelled to notice the linguistic 
peculiarities of Sanskrit and draw hard and fast 
rules regulating them, their solo motive 
being the preservation of their tradi- 
tionally sacred tongue from corruption. The 
expression a* significantly used 

by Pataiijali instead of the more popular term 
serves to indicate that the main function 
of grammar is as much to support the correct 
forms in conformity with the fixed rules, as to 
show indirectly how words of pure Sanskrit origin 
differ from Apabhraviias which represent the 
linguistic corruption caused by wrong imitation 
and inability to pronounce the oorrect Sanskrit 
words. In the Mahsbhftsya we find it explicitly 
stated that * governance of the oorreot words ’ 1 
forms the main funotion of grammar, and by 
the discrimination of correct forms as gauh, 
the corrupt ones as gavl, gonj, goto . , 

etc., are indirectly pointed out . 1 Sanskrit 
grammar thus draws a line of demarcation 
between the oorrect and corrupt forms, the 
former being conformable to the rules laid down 
in grammar, and the latter lying entirely outside 
the scope of Sanskrit grammar. The spread of 
Buddhism, as it was accompanied by the popu- 
larity of Prakfta, is supposed to have given a 

• «iwj*nwisfw^ *r#, eic.. ana.Bbhijya, v«i. i, P . it*. 

* vwir i— yd. i, p. b. 
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stronger impetus to an intensive study of 
Sanskrit grammar. It must be. however, 
remembered that the Hindu grammarians, in 
spite of all their attempts, as is evinced iu their 
formulation of rules, could not entirely evade 
the possibility of their sacred tongue being 
mixed up, though to a small extent, with the 
corrupt Apabhraifiian. KumSrila speaks of 
the naturalisation of certain Dr a vidian forms 
into Sanskrit. 

Thus, there grew up different systems of 
grammar in Sanskrit ; commentators after 
commentators came to elaborate and supplement 
them in the light of new facts. At this stage 
of our knowledge, we cannot exactly determine 
the number of grammatical systems that once 
existed in ancient India. We generally hear 
of eight prominent systems each founded by a 
renowned $abdika or grammarian. 1 The 
A$tddhyftyl mentions the names of many 
grammarians whose works have, unfortunately, 
not come down to us. In the Mahabhasya 
mention is made of two eminent grammarians, 
namely, Vyadi and Vajapysyana, the former 
is supposed to have written a huge treatise on 
grammar called Samgraha, which is so authorita- 
tively spoken of by PatanjalL u Yaska ha3 



1 "^t vrst‘ sftm* wwen i «'**»» 

sirov mrovusi^i*’ 

* ViMxf; i*l*st »! Wl»i wibt sfe i — 1. 
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recorded a controversy between two gramma- 
rians — JSakatayariH and Gargya — each of whom 
had undoubtedly a system of grammar to his 
credit. The old treatises on grammar are almost 
irrecoverably lost ; but those that remain are 
sufficient to constitute a vast literature of which 
there is no parallel in any language of the world. 
In no other land except India was the science 
of grammar studied with so much zeal and 
deliberation. 

This is, in short, the history of the evolution 
of Sanskrit grammar. It is, however, difficult 
to ascertain the period to which the real founda- 
tion of the science of grammar might be traced. 
The analytical method upon which is based the 
fundamental principle of Vp&Aarana is first 
seen, though in a crude form, in the Porfti- 
PfijAc arrangement of the Samhita texts, which 
is popularly attributed to the authorship of 
Sakai ya. It is in this method of decomposition 
that we meet with the beginning of disjoining 
Sandhi and Sam 'tea, and the addition of 

Upaaarpa with the verbal forms. While the 
Pada-Patha order thus represents the first 
step towards grammar, the elaborate phono- 
logical speculations of the Pr&tisakhyas may bo 
said to have shown grammar in the making. 
Some problems of real grammatical interest are 
also to be found in the Pratisskhyas. The oldest 
specimens, however, of the PrAti&khyas, which 
are so akin to grammar, are not accessible, and 
most of the extant treatises are of comparatively 
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modern origin, some of them being even posterior 
to Pacini. There is ample evidence t,o indicate 
that different schools of grammar had already 
been in existence when Yaska wrote his famous 
commentary on the Nighaptu. That Yftsks was 
preceded by a good many grammarians is clear 
from his statement ‘ and the 

grammatical controversy he has referred to. 
\ aaka made ample use of these earlier systems 
of grammar current in his time. The definition 
of Sandhi, gv; wfrpFtj. quoted by 

Yiiska, and incorporated into his Atfadkyayl by 
Pfipini, is supposed to have been taken from 
some older systems of grammar. Moreover, 
Yaska’s fourfold classification of Padas as noun, 
verb, preposition and particle, also seems to be 
a reproduction from a oertain grammar which 
has not left any trace behind. The use of such 
technical terms as unfa*, etc., does not really 
indicate originality on the part of Yaska, 
but what is plausible is that they were 
undoubtedly borrowed from some earlier systems 
of grammar no longer extant. The loss 
sustained by grammatical literature is enormous; 
we find numerous references to several srram- 
marians both in Yaska’s Nirukta and PSpini’s 
Affidhyat/i, but it is regrettable that very little 
of their works has come down to us. Just as 



’ *r »iTwf Sffwrrwrct it — Kirnki*. P . 99 . 

1 Pie.. L i*. 1U9. 
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among the huge Nirukta literature, the work 
of Yaska only is available in a complete form, 
even so it is the A${&dky&y\ of l’&jjini alone 
that has fortunately survived the numerous 
systems of grammar, such as those of Sakalya, 
Sakajayana, Gfirgya, Gfilava, Senaka.Sphojflyana, 
Bhiiradvftja, Apisali, Kasakrtsna, Yyadi, and 
V&japyayana. 

The identity of the first grammarian is also a 
difficult point of enquiry in the history of gram- 
matical speculations. Having disoussed the 
circumstances that paved the path for the 
evolution of such a scientific branch of study as 
grammar, we now turn our attention, though 
without any avail, to the question of determining 
the first author of a system of grammar. The 
peculiarities of language, specially when the 
older forms became obsolete and were con- 
sequently replaced by new words of spontaneous 
growth, provided the basis upon which was built 
the scientific structure of grammar. Tbero are 
certain fixed laws underlying the use of words ; 
they are more or less natural and simple. But 
the real difficulty comes when we proceed to 
determine that clever being who first assimilated 
such principles and developed them into a 
system of grammar. The Taittiriya Saqihita 1 
contains a narration according to which Indra 
may be styled the first grammarian. In an 
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age when speech was undivided inlo its compo- 
nent elements, it was Indra who is said to 
have divided speech, and thenceforward it is 
known as sgrsifli wra or analysed speech. This 
view, though Hppareutly incredulous, 
is strengthened by the evidence of the Mahi- 
hhssya 1 where a tradition is recorded to the 
effect that Indra made a thorough study of words 
under the tutorship of Brhaspati— the divine 
teacher. Further, the name of Indra may 
be traced in the list of eight Sabdikas or 
grammarians. But wo do not know whether 
it would be a truism or a positive mistake to 
ascribe the authorship of the so-called A indra 
grammar to Indra as a divine personage. There 
is, however, no wonder that the conception 
of a grammar had first originated with a 
respectable divine being, because P&oiui is also 
said to hare received the first 14 Sutras from 
the lord Siva and these rules are consequently 
known as “J ttheioara Sutra .” Nandikesvara 1 
in his Kfisika, has shown how on the pretext of 
heating drum the lord Siva revealed the funda- 
mental principles or grammar. Similarly, 
Sarvavarmau, the author of the Katantra Sutras, 
is said to have received the nucleus of hia 
grammar from Karttikeya aud hence the system 
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is popularly known as u Kumdra FyQkarana." 1 
Whatever value we may attach to these narra- 
tives and traditions, there is every reason to 
suppose that long before the grammarians of the 
Alexandrine period, the Hindu teachers had 
developed diflforont schools of grammar and 
succeeded in giving them a highly scientific 
character. 

Before concluding this topic we need only 
make a passing reference to what has been said 
by Bhartrhari in regard to the origin and 
importance of grammar. Following in the wake 
of Patanjali, the author of the Vfikyapadiya 1 
describes grammar as the foremost of all 
Ved&iiga * and as a direct auxiliary to the Vedic 
studies, supporting as it does the correctness of 
the Vedic forms. He is loud in eulogising the 
importance of grammar, for he boldly asserts 
that it is impossible to comprehend the meaning 
of words without an adequate knowledge of 
grammar. He maintains grammar to be tbo 
moot sacred of all branches of learning and calls 
it * JdMvidya’ and sometimes *' Ajihbha 
rajapaddfiati As an exponent of the doctrine 
of ‘ Sphoin Bhartrhari looks upon grammar 
from a different standpoint, raising grammar to 
the dignity of Agama and Smrti, for he is 
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